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natural capacity for art, is an essential requirement. She 
shows that painting in body colors, to be successful, re- 
quires not only high artistic skill, but a mastery of many 
technical difficulties. On page 37 she says: "It places 
in the hands of the painter of pottery a method at once so 
artistic and so thoroughly in accord with the modern 
school as to awaken a profound interest in the minds of all 
lovers of art"; and on page 39: "To the artist of ability 
sufficient to make use of it, it furnishes a palette which, 
although not of the same range as that of oil colors, yet 
affords an almost unlimited scale of colors each of which 
is enhanced to the fullest degree by the brilliant glaze with 
which the work is finished." 

In the last portion of the volume two chapters are de- 
voted to other modes of underglaze decoration, chiefly to 
modelling in relief, and incising and carving in clay. 
These, and other methods, are treated in a brief and su- 
perficial manner. They are evidently beyond the range of 
the author's special experience. The methods and value 
of sgraffito work are not fully shown, and the triumphs of 
Doulton in richly colored salt-glaze incised work are barely 
referred to as " Lambeth stone-ware." Tinworth's marvel- 
lous carvings are not mentioned, and the unrivalled pdte- 
sur-p&te of Solon is disposed of in one or two sentences. 
This part of the book is disappointing, and cannot be con- 
sidered as a manual of the art and processes mentioned. 
It is little more than an enumeration of some of 'the best- 
known methods without throwing any light upon the de- 
tails of the technics. We regret to feel obliged to note, 
also, the injustice of the disparaging reference to the glaze 
of the Lambeth and the Bennett faience, which, although 
possibly defective in some pieces worthy of preservation 
for their artistic beauty alone, is in general as sound and 
excellent as any. 

William P. Blake. 

Learning to Draw, or the Story of a Young Designer. 
By Viollet-le-Duc- Translated from the French by 
Virginia Champlin. New York: G. P. Putnam's 
Sohs. 1881. v + 3 20 PP- Illustr. i2mo. 

T an early age Viollet-le-Duc revolted against the 
classical routine of the Ecole des Beaux-Arts in 
Paris, and began alone the study of the monu- 
ments of France, which at that time had re- 
ceived little attention. The finest of these buildings date 
from the Middle Ages, and it was from Gothic architecture 
that Viollet-le-Duc- learned the value of truth and logic -in 
art. Dependence upon reason rather than precedent be- 
came the key-note of his life, and a crusade against aca- 
demic supremacy in art, like that aroused by the brilliant 
polemics of Mr. Ruskin in England, was one of Viollet-le- 
Duc's persistent aims. He never ceased to attack the 
lethargic complacency which springs from academic rou- 
tine, nor to denounce the perfectly trained, but unreasoning 
organization which is at once the strength and weakness of 
his country. Distinguished as an archaeologist, encyclo- 
pedist, military and civil engineer, and architect, in these 
several careers he vigorously urged his opinions. 

His hatred of traditional and illogical prejudices can 
have but an indirect interest for us, who lack method in all 
things, but the translator of ViolIet-le-Duc's Hisloire d'un 
Dessinateur rightly estimated the value to us of the admira- 
ble advice on the subject of drawing and education which 
this little book contains. No one is entitled to greater 




authority in this matter of drawing than Viollet-le-Duc, for 
in his varied labors he proved with vivid emphasis the 
value of accurate and rapid drawing, and, with his example 
before us to illustrate his theories, we cannot refuse his 
conclusion, that the habit of drawing should in general be 
encouraged less as an end than as a means. Seeing and 
understanding supply the resources of the intellect, and 
drawing is at once a stimulant to observation and a test of 
comprehension. 

» In the simple story in which Viollet-le-Duc presents his 
essay, an intelligent peasant-boy is adopted by a well-to-do 
manufacturer, whose keen observations and theories repre- 
sent those of the author. The boy is taught to draw with 
judicious progression directly from nature, and gradually, 
from sketching and observation, the workings of nature are 
pointed out, and man's relations to it explained. Much 
definite information is given with extraordinary clearness on 
matters of science and art. The boy learns that these laws 
of nature are at once his tools and his opportunities. He 
grows up a close observer and clear thinker, and with his 
liberal education any profession is open to him, including 
that of an artist, for which his love for nature and skill in 
drawing seem to fit him. But a few decisive experiments 
convince his protector that the young man's mind is more 
apt to draw conclusions than inspiration from his surround- 
ings, and hence the career of a designer is decided upon. 
A very fair exposition of the threatened decadence into 
which illogical design is betraying the industrial arts in 
, France is introduced towards the end of the book. The 
evil is summed up in the doctrine of an academic de- 
signer, that " it is not for art to submit to material methods, 
but material methods should yield to art," and the remedy 
is shown to lie in thoughtful and logical design, where 
" the first condition of composition is a knowledge of ma- 
terials and their proper manufacture." 

The book is of the highest value to teachers ; but, true 
to the author's principles of making every one reason for 
himself, it is not a whit less valuable to all who are inter- 
ested in the development of the intelligence and the pro- 
gress of art. The work is carefully translated, and illus- 
trated by reproductions of the numerous drawings in the 

original edition. 

Arthur Rotch. 



REPRODUCTIVE ART. 

Proofs from Scribner's Monthly and St. Nicholas. 
Second Series. Scribner & Co., New York. Frederick 
Warne & Co., London. 1881. (50 plates. 4to. In 
Portfolio.) 

HIS second series of proof impressions differs in 
several respects from its precursor of a year 
ago. In the first place it is really a " Portfolio," 
each picture being printed separately on a sheet 
of stout tinted paper, and, secondly, quite a considerable 
number of the plates-(one fifth) are the product, not of the 
graver, but of the modern reproductive processes which 
are based upon photography. This fact, however, does 
not affect the value of the collection, which, as a notice in 
Scribner's Monthly for January, 188 1, explained, has been 
selected rather with a view to the representation of the 
work of the artists who executed the originals, than as an 
exhibition of the skill of our engravers. For many pur- 
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poses the "process " is invaluable, and it is well, therefore, 
that the public should be accustomed to it, and should be 
made to understand its advantages. There is no use wast- 
ing the energy and ruining the eyes of wood-engravers on 
charcoal or crayon sketches, such as those by Millet con- 
tained in this Portfolio, or upon pen-and-ink drawings like 
Mr. Blum's Joseph Jefferson as Bob Acres, when chem- 
istry will do the work for us so satisfactorily. There is 
still a wide field left for the engraver, which the process 
will probably never be able to contest. The great charm 
which the wood-cut, or any other method of hand-engrav- 
ing, will always possess, and which gives it a value entirely 
its own, is the element of personality which it possesses, 
and the interest is increased when the problem is compli- 
cated by the interpenetration of two individualities ; that is 
to say, when the engraver is called upon, not to work from 
a photograph from life, but to interpret the work of another 
artist: It is the lack of this interest which assigns to fac- 
simile engraving, however skilful and learned it may be, a 
rank below the interpretative work of him who, besides the 
knowledge of the idiom spoken by the original, must needs 
have also the knowledge of another idiom. The fac-simi- 
list merely repeats the speech of the original, and his sole 
aim is to reproduce all its peculiarities with the utmost 
attainable degree of fidelity. The interpretative engraver, 
on the contrary, takes the idea, and clothes it in a new 
body. We may well leave the former task to be performed 
by the forces of nature, which we are daily compelling to 
do our bidding more faithfully than before, and may rejoice 
that thereby we have relieved the human intellect from 
another weight of drudgery, thus leaving it free to apply 
itself to higher and more worthy themes. 

The artists represented are Raphael', Fra Bartolommeo, 
Lionardo da Vinci, Van Dyck, C. de Moor, A. van Ostade, 
J. F. Millet, J. E. Millais, Wm. Blake, Wyatt Eaton, Wm. 
M. Chase, A. H. Thayer, Th. Tchoumakoff, Vedder, La 
Farge, C. A. Vanderhoof, J. Dabour, Whistler, Mrs. Foote, 
De Neuville, Miss Oakey, Seymour Haden, Chialiva, 

E. A. Abbey, C. Makousky, Edelfelt, George Inness, Jr., 

F. Lathrop, Thos. Moran, Miss Knowlton, A. Brennan, 
Homer Martin, and Robert Blum. It is curious to remark 
among the works by American artists the same preponder- 
ance of figure subjects over landscapes that has been 
noticed in late exhibitions. 

Among the engravers, the lion's share has fallen to Mr. 
T. Cole, who contributes no less than sixteen specimens, 
many of them portraits. These, however, although the 
most ambitious efforts in the collection, are not the most 
satisfactory, as the treatment of flesh which Mr. Cole has 
adopted is too uniform to render the flexibility of the 
human skin. He is at his best in the translation of Mr. 
Thayer's Autumn Afternoon in the Berkshire Hills, the 
vague haziness of which he renders with admirable fidelity, 
and in The Sower, after Millet. Mr. W. B. Closson, in 
his delicately engraved Young Russian Girl, shows a 
somewhat similar inflexibility, yet the great tenderness of 
the manipulation produces a more pleasing effect. In the 
treatment of flesh Mr. Kruell retains his pre-eminence, 
although his work suffers in The Princes in the Tower by 
being printed too dark. But a comparison of his Walt 
Whitman with Mr. Cole's Gladstone, both engraved from 
photographs, offers good opportunity for study and reflec- 
tion. 

As fac-simile work, which challenges admiration for its 



painstaking imitation of line-engraving, Mr. R. A. Muller's 
Peter the Great, and Madonna of the Lily, the latter not 
wholly fac-simile, are worthy of all praise. 

If the "Portfolio" is dismissed with these short re- 
marks, it is not because the rest of its contents does not 
merit attention. It may, indeed, justly be said that there 
is hardly a plate in it which the true amateur will not prize, 
and Messrs. Scribner & Co. are quite justified in saying 
that " it is an indication of the increased value of art in 
current periodical literature, that a collection like the pres- 
ent can be made, drawn mainly from the issues of a single 
year." 

S. R. Koehler. 



NOTES AND ANNOUNCEMENTS. 
American. 

Mrs. Ednah D. Cheney has just given to the public, 
through Messrs. Lee & Shepard, a volume of Gleanings in 
the Field of Art, consisting of lectures delivered in Boston 
and elsewhere. 

Messrs. John Wiley & Sons announce a reprint of 
Ruskin's letters on art, science, politics, economy, etc., 
published chiefly in the daily papers from 1840 to 1880, 
under the title of Arrows of the Chase. The work is edited 
by an Oxford pupil, and will have a preface by Mr. Ruskih. 

Prof. F. W. Putnam, the Curator of the Peabody Mu- 
seum of American Archaeology and Ethnology at Cam- 
bridge, contributes to the Scientific American Supplement 
of Jan. 1st an illustrated article on Ancient American Pot- 
tery, which, in the guise of a review of the Contributions, 
etc. of the St. Louis Academy of Sciences (of which a 
short notice, from his pen, appears also in this number of 
the Review), contains much information that is absolutely 
new on the subject. The article in question is therefore 
recommended to the special attention of those who are in- 
terested either in American .archeology or in the general 
history of pottery. 

The Chronological Catalogue of the works of the 
late Sanford R. Gifford is to be made as exhaustive as 
possible. The labor is greatly facilitated by the fact that 
the artist was in the habit of marking the titles and dates 
on the backs of his principal canvases. Mr. Waldo S. 
Pratt, of the Metropolitan Museum of Art, has also ex- 
amined Mr. Gifford's books, and has addressed a circular 
to all persons who figure therein as purchasers, requesting 
them to inform him whether they still own the pictures, or, 
if the contrary, to communicate to him the name and ad- 
dress of the present owner. 

The Memorial Volume, to be published for private 
circulation by the Century Club, in honor of the late San- 
ford R. Gifford, will probably be ready for distribution by 
the time this notice appears in print. It will contain the 
remarks made by Messrs. Whittredge, Weir, and McEntee 
at the memorial meeting held by the Club on Nov. 19th, 
the poems read by Mr. Stoddard and Mr. Stedman on the 
same occasion, several letters from friends of the deceased, 
and a photograph from a black-and-white oil sketch, Venice 
and Venetian Sails. 

The Studio and Musical Review is the title of a 
new weekly journal, devoted to painting, sculpture, archi- 
tecture, engraving, and the other fine arts, about to be 
published in New York. The artistic part of this periodi- 



